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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 

A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 


boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May 5th after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 14% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 
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WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The Leader for 20 Years 


Twenty years of consistent good results have made this 
spray the outstanding and most effective plant spray of 
the country. 

Known everywhere—merit produces success. 


Endorsed by the Officers of the 
“Garden Club of America” 
If not obtainable at your store, write us. 


Hels. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


| Insecticides - Fertilizers. Weed Killers - Disinfectants - Etc 
SPRINGFIELD - NEW JERSEY 
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F arquhar’s Quality Bulbs 


strongly 
advise 
those who 
are inter- 
ested in 
the Natur- 
alization 
of Bulbs 
to plant 
liberally 
this season 


Our 1925 
Autumn 
Bulb Cata- 
logue con- 
tains a 
complete 
list of 
Bulbs for 
Naturaliz- 
ing, Bed- 
ding and 
House Cul- 
ture. A 
copy will 
be mailed 
on request. 


FARQUHAR’S GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 
*‘Superb Mixture.’’ 
varieties including a full range of colors that will produce 
a gorgeous and charming display. 
$68.00 per 1000; $7.00 
FARQUHAR’S SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 
**Special Rainbow Mixture.’’ 
combined many of the best varieties, selected as to height, 
period of bloom and color to produce a magnificent effect. 
$48.00 per 1000; $5.00 per 100. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street 











Our own blend of the choicest named 





per 100. 






In making this mixture we have 





















Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 





Climbing Rose Award 


Col. Edward H. R. Green, to whom 
the Garden Certificate of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society was 
given recently, has probably the larg- 
est number of climbing Roses of any 
person in New England. These Roses 
are growing on a high fence which 
surrounds his estate at South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. This fence is two miles 
long, and is completely covered the 
entire distance. Six different varieties 
of climbing Roses are used, most of 
them having been originated by M. H. 
Walsh of Woods Hole. It is necessary 
to renew several hundred plants each 
year, but the loss is not excessive con- 
sidering the thousands of plants used. 
The picture made by these Roses in 
June is very impressive. The use of 
climbing Roses in this way is becom- 
ing general, adding much to the 
beauty of New England towns and 
suburban sections. 





American Rose Society 


A regular meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Rose So- 
ciety was held on Saturday, October 
17, 1925, upon invitation, in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, with E. Gurney Hill, 
and as guest of the E. G. Hill Com- 
pany. 

For some time the officers of the 
American Rose Society have wished 
in some way to express the apprecia- 
tion of the entire society for the life- 
long work of E. Gurney Hill in help- 
ing to improve the excellence of the 
Rose. Because a pilgrimage on the 
part of members did not seem practi- 
eal, this honorary meeting was ar- 
ranged. The memory of it will be the 
more cherished because it marks the 
last meeting of the executive commit- 
tee within and terminating the two- 
year administration of Dr. E. M. Mills, 
who was while in Richmond on his 
way to take up his abode in Southern 
California. 

Great regret was expressed in ac- 
cepting the resignation of Joseph J. 
Lane as chairman of the membership 
committee. 

Dr. Mills moved that a committee 


made up of the treasurer, editor and 
secretary, with power to add to their 
number, be requested to represent the 
society if called upon for co-operation 
with the people of Baltimore in their 
plan to create a new Rose garden as 
the leading attraction of the Balti- 
more park system. 

On motion of Mr. J. H. McFarland 
the executive committee directed that 
a resolution should be sent to the sec- 
retary of agriculture expressing the 
strong approval by the American Rose 
Society of the Luce-Pepper bill to 
secure the Mt. Hamilton tract in the 
Distriet of Columbia for use as a 
National Arboretum. 

Robert Pyle, on behalf of the 
Conard-Pyle Company, offered to pre- 
sent a prize of $100 for the best plan 
for a small Rose-garden, the winner 
to be decided by competent judges in 
a competitive contest to be conducted 
by the American Rose Society, to sup- 
plement which offer F. L. Atkins, on 
behalf of Bobbink & Atkins, offered 
$100, and J. Horace McFarland $50. 





New Wild Flower Society 


A chapter of the National Wild 
Flower Society has been organized 
in Topeka, Kansas. Commissioner 
Reinsch is particularly concerned in 
prompting the enterprise, and has 


made arrangements for a wild flower 
sanctuary in the city parks, and for 
propaganda to promote preservation 
of native flowers. He will also pro- 
mote educational work to familiarize 
people with these plants. The organ- 
ization was promoted by the Flower 
Growers’ Club of Topeka and the 
Chamber of Commerce, in whose 
rooms the meeting was held. 





Prize for Garden Paintings 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
fine arts, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., has announced that the 
Garden Ciub of Allegheny County will 
give a prize of five hundred dollars to 
be awarded in addition to the other 
prizes for the Twenty-fourth Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings. This 
prize will be given for the best paint- 
ing of flowers or gardens in the ex- 
hibition. 





Regal Lilies from Seed 


It has been stated many times that 
three years are required to produce 
Regal Lilies from seed. Much quicker 
results have been obtained, however, 
on the Pacifie Coast. The William A. 
Aird Floral Co., at Oregon City, Ore., 
had flowers in bloom this season in 
exactly fifteen months from the time 
the seed was planted. A large amount 
of seed was sown, some of the beds 
being 200 feet long, with four rows, 
and containing 1,500 plants, 95 per- 











CLIMBING ROSES ON A FENCE SURROUNDING THE ESTATE OF 
COL. E. H. R. GREEN, SOUTH DARTMOUTH, MASS. 
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cent of which flowered, some having 
five blooms. In this same nursery, 
the forcing Lily, L. longiflorum, was 
flowered in seven months from seed. 
The conditions in Oregon appear to be 
very favorable to bulb growing, and 
this nursery has the advantage of an 
overhead irrigation system using 
warm water from the Wilmette River. 


The Baldwin Apple 


The Baldwin apple is_ probably 
more generally distributed through- 
out the United States than is any 
other one variety of apple, and it has 
been grown for a great number of 
years under a wide range of soil and 
climatie conditions. Many fruit grow- 
ers contend that when the Baldwin is 
grown for long periods of time under 
different conditions new strains of 
this variety are developed. In 1911, 
-hortieulturists at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva decided to test this theory. 

EKighy-four Baldwin apple trees 
were purchased from forty different 
locations in the United States and 
were set out on the Station grounds 
at Geneva to determine whether dis- 
tinet strains of this variety had de- 
veloped under widely different en- 
vironments. The trees are now in full 
bearing, and all eighty-four are pro- 
ducing fruit similar in size, color, sea- 
son, and quality. While there may be 
strains of the Baldwin apple in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, it 
seems fairly certain from this experi- 
ment that they have not originated 
necessarily because of differences in 
environment. 


WOMAN’S NATIONAL FARM AND 
GARDEN ASSOCIATION 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association was held in Boston, Octo- 
ber 21 and 22. The first day’s meet- 
ings were held at the College Club, 40 
Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. Arthur 
W. Gilbert, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the National As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. George U. Crocker, president 
of the New England Branch, re- 
sponded to Dr. Gilbert’s welcome in 
her gracious manner and after a word 
of greeting gave the meeting into the 
hands of the National president. 
Then followed the reports of officers 
and committee chairmen. At the close 
of the business meeting, we all en- 
joyed one of the College Club’s best 
luncheons. After luncheon we listened 
to Miss Ware’s most interesting talk 
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upon the glass flowers at the Harvard 
University Museum, 

Thursday morning we enjoyed a 
rare treat in seeing these flowers at 
Harvard. Miss Ware was followed by 
Miss Nettie Burleigh of Vassalboro, 
Maine, a practical farmer. She told 
us of the many handicaps in the way 
of making farming in Maine a finan- 
cial success —labor, transportation 
and inadequate equipment to combat 
the devastation of crops by the ele- 
ments. Again she told of the delight 
in the out-of-door work and the great 
pleasure derived in the solving of the 
many problems that are constantly 
arising on a farm. Many questions fol- 
lowed in the answering of which she 
showed her thorough knowledge of 
farm life and farm management. 

At the afternoon session of the ex- 
ecutive board, it was found that the 
running expenses of the Association 
were met by the annual income, but 
that the Farm and Garden Bulletin 
was the cause of a slight deficit. Ways 
and means were discussed for meeting 
this deficit and it was decided to start 
a campaign for a bigger and better 
Bulletin. 

Wednesday, after a delightful trip 
to the up-to-date Mason Garfield 
dairy in Concord we were entertained 
at Hillerest Farm, where a most royal 
welcome was given us by Miss Marian 
Roby Case, our genial hostess. A stroll 
about the grounds revealed many 
landscape paintings of gorgeous color- 
ing and great beauty. 

Nature’s handiwork abetted by Miss 
Case’s care, thought and attention has 
made of Hillerest a spot for the gain- 








EARLY NOVEMBER WORK 


( up and burn the debris. 








IVE another thorough soaking to 
the Rhododendrons and newly set 
evergreen trees. 
| rca planting the Tulips. 


E sure to remove the old leaves of 

Peonies, Larkspurs, Hollyhocks and 
Foxgloves. 

ELAY covering the garden until 

the ground has frozen. 

OT up the Amaryllis bulbs as soon 

as obtained from the seedsman and 
keep them in a cool light place until 
they show an indication of growth. 
Then they can be brought into the 
window garden and fed with weak 
manure water. 

URCHASE palms, ferns and other 

house plants now rather than later. 
They will stand the change from a 
greenhouse to a living room better 
now than later. 

IVE a mulch of strawy manure or 

other litter to late planted fruit 


trees. 
EMOVE the mummies from the 
peach and plum trees. 
F you have been troubled badly with 
insect pests, plow the garden in 
ridges, leaving the land loose. 
RANSPLANT and divide ferns in 
the garden if this work needs to 
be done. 
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ing of knowledge and the imbibing of 
beauty that is unique. At noontime a 
sumptuous luncheon was partaken of 
by all. During this luncheon Miss Case 
announced that Miss Annie Blanchard 
of Melrose would tell us about the 
planting of bulbs for indoor forcing, 
in the hall of Hillerest school. This 
talk proved to be both interesting and 
instructive and much information was 
received regarding Jonquils, Narcis- 
sus, Tulips, Freesias and Hyacinths. 
Miss Blanchard is an easy talker, 
knows her subject and gives in a sim- 
ple straightforward manner of her 
experience and knowledge of bulb 
growing. 

After such a delightful time we 
were loathe to say good-bye but tea 
awaited us. We stepped into the wait- 
ing automobiles and were soon at the 
door of Roughwood, the home of Mrs. 
Ernest B. Dane of Chestnut Hill. Here 
again a rare pleasure was ours in 
viewing the remarkable coilection of 
jade in this home and of enjoying the 
hospitality of Mrs. Dane who enter- 
tained us with a simplicity and beauty 
that threw its own charm over the last 
delight of the day. 


On Thursday there was first a visit 
to the Isabel Stewart Gardiner Mu- 
seum, next a visit to the glass flowers 
in the Harvard University Museum, 
and then a luncheon in the interesting 
old home of Mrs. E. C. Moore of Cam- 
bridge. The lovely home with its fas- 
cinating old furniture framed another 
picture long to be remembered by the 
members of the two executive boards. 
The luncheon was most original as 
every article on the menu came from 
the New England Farm and Garden 
Shop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston, the 
shop of the ‘‘Green Door.’’ Almost 
before we knew it, we were saying 
good-bye to our most gracious hostess 
and were on our way to Orchidvale, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. 
Burrage, where as the closing feature 
of our three days’ meetings we saw 
the marvelous Orchids in all varieties 
of their colorings and loveliness and 
in the richness of their settings on the 
Burrage estate. 

—E. G. C. 
October 26, 1925. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Nov. 3-5.—Twenty-sev- 
enth, Annual Exhibition of the Tarrytown 
Hortcultural Society. 


New York City, Nov. 5-8.—Chrysanthe- 
mum Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


_ Boston, Mass., Nov. 6-8.—Autumn Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 
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PLANTING THE GARDEN LILIES 





Lilies are the last of the hardy bulbs 
to plant, as many kinds do not ar- 
rive in this country until late in the 
season. If they are not delivered be- 
fore freezing weather comes on, the 
ground where they are to go should be 
covered with a deep layer of spent 
manure or with some form of litter 
which will keep it from freezing too 
hard to permit digging. 

Lilies need a location which is well 
drained and if the earth is very heavy 
a little sand should be run under them. 
Some growers go so far as to encase 
them with sand all around, and take 
pains to plant those having fleshy 
seales on their sides rather than in an 
upright position. 

Deep planting is important with 
most Lilies. It is true that Lilium can- 
didum, the Madonna Lily, should go 
into the ground just under the surface, 
but this Lily should have been planted 
two months ago to make sure of suc- 
cess. The other Lilies give best results 
when planted from six to ten inches, 
this being the distance to the top of 
the bulb. 


The list of good Lilies is a very 
long one, but many of those named in 
the catalogues are better for the con- 
noisseur or the collector than for the 
average amateur. L. auratum, the 
Golden Banded Lily of Japan, is one 
of the best known species, and one of 
the most impressive. Not a few gar- 
den makers plant it vearly in order to 
have an annual crop of flowers, for it 
cannot be depended upon to last more 
than two or three years. In this re- 
spect it is very’ different from the 
newer Regal Lily, which is extremely 
persistent, spreading in the beds and 
growing freely from seed. 

The Regal Lily is now cheap enough 
so that any grower can afford a few 
bulbs, and is one of the handsomest 
members of the Lily family, besides 
being exceptionally fragrant. Its 
large, tubular flowers which are white, 
with pink or reddish markings, come 
in July. The only criticism which one 
can make of this Lily must be based 
on the comparatively short season dur- 
ing which the blossoms remain open. 

No more valuable Lilies can be used 
in the garden than the Speciosums, 
which bloom in late summer and are 
extremely reliable. Few flowers are 
better for cutting, lasting often a 
week or ten days. The variety rubrum 
is deep rose in color, with crimson 
spots. Melpomene has a background of 
white, but is spotted and clouded with 
pinkish crimson, while album is clear 


white except for a tinge of buff at the 
top of the petals. 

L. Henryi is very similar in charac- 
ter to the Speciosums. Indeed it is 
often alluded to as the yellow Specio- 
sum, but blooms about a week later. 
The orange-yellow flowers, with a 
cream band, are very handsome. This 
species is entirely hardy, and is very 
easy to grow. Apparently it is gain- 
ing in popularity very rapidly. 

For some reason L. testaceum is sel- 
dom seen in American gardens, al- 
though common across the water. It 
is a lovely Lily, not very large, but 
dainty and effective. It forces well 
and blooms early. Unfortunately the 
bulbs are rather expensive. 

L. Hansonii is another Lily which is 
not common but which is entirely 
hardy and a very desirable garden 
subject, growing from three to five 
feet high. This Lily has orange-yellow 
flowers, reflexed and borne in clusters 
of from eight to a dozen. It, too, is an 
early flowering variety, blooming in 
June and July. 

Two good Lilies from Siberia which 
are perfectly at home even in the 
severe climate of New England are 
called L. davuricum and L. tenuifo- 
lium. The former carries upright sear- 
let flowers in umbels two or three feet 
above the ground. In many ways it 
resembles the native Lilium philadel- 
phicum. Its companion, often called 
the Coral Lily, is also red, but is 
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much more diminutive, growing only 
about 20 inches high. The flowers, al- 
though small and grown on slender 
stems, are very handsome, and the 
finely cut foliage adds to the beauty 
of this Lily, which, given a place in 
the forefront of the border or close to 
the house, is very attractive. 

This short list ineludes Lilies of 
many different types, and with a sea- 
son extending from June to Septem- 
ber. They are as many as the amateur 
needs in starting a collection which 
will prove one of the most charming 
features of his garden. 





EARLY PANSIES 


In most sections Pansies started in 
early August will live through the 
winter without any protection except 
a covering of leaves, hay or straw. 
But much earlier flowers can be ob- 
tained by making rough board frames 
to be set around the beds. The boards 
should be eight to ten inches high, and 
have a glass sash or a sash covered 
with substitute glass over them. A 
light covering of leaves will be needed 
under the glass. Protected in this way 
the covering can be heavier than out- 
side, because the leaves will not be 
matted down by the rain and ice. The 
leaves may be removed early in the 
spring, and flowers will appear several 
weeks earlier than when the plants 
are grown in the usual way. Plants 
which are sufficiently protected can be 
dug up, one at a time, in the winter, 
set in pots and made to bloom in the 
house. 








LILIUM SPECIOSUM IS A VERY DEPENDABLE SPECIES 
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THE NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS 
TANGLE 





There is more or less misunder- 
standing as to what kind of Cactus 
the Night Blooming Cereus really is. 
The name is sometimes given to 
species of the Phyllocactus, as well as 
to the true Cereus. In point of fact, 
many of the plants formerly listed 
under the name of Cereus have been 
changed to species of Selenicereus in 
the latest edition of Bailey’s Cyelo- 
paedia of Horticulture, although the 
old name is followed in all the Eng- 
lish publications. 

The plant most commonly grown is 
Cereus grandiflorus, or as Bailey ealls 
it, Selenicereus grandiflorus. There 
are a hundred or more species in the 
genus, and only a few are night bloom- 
ing forms. By far the greater portion 
bloom by daylight, and have brightly 
colored flowers. In former years C. 
triangularis was the night blooming 
form most commonly seen in eultiva- 
tion, but appears only in old collec- 
tions now. 


The different species of Cereus 
range all the way from the slender Rat- 
tail to specimens growing 30 feet high. 
There are many forms of growth 
among them, too, but none which ever 
flatten out like a leaf. All are angular 
and often many sided. 

When grown in the house the dif- 
ferent forms which are amenable to 
cultivation need some support, like a 
trellis, as they are very ungainly when 
left to themselves. Roots are thrown 
out from the stems, and help to hold 
the plants fast to whatever support 
they may rest upon. 

The Night Blooming Cereus in its 
several forms is invariably an ugly 
plant, but is sometimes prized for 
that very reason. And when the flow- 
ers come they atone for the lack of 
grace in the plant. These flowers re- 
pay careful examination, the different 
parts being very beautifully modeled, 
and it is interesting to find the sta- 
mens e¢arried through the _ entire 





THE TRUE NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS 
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length of the long tube. A strong 
plant of C. grandiflorus will produce 
many flowers each season, usually in 
the autumn. But these flowers do not 
remain long expanded, opening at 
seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
and fading at sunlight except on dull 
days, when they may remain open 
until 10 o’clock. The same flowers 
never open a second time, but their 
growth may be retarded for a whole 
day by removing the bud before it is 
fully open and placing it in water. 
The flowers have a pleasant vanilla- 
like odor, but not so powerful as that 
of the flowers borne by night bloom- 
ing types of the Phyllocactus, which 
are very highly perfumed. 

Phyllocactus grandis is an entirely 
different plant, but the species is 
sometimes mistaken for the true 
Night Blooming Cereus because of its 
nocturnal habits. This flower is also 
large and pure white, borne on a long 
slender stem. The Phyllocactus plant 
is easily distinguished from the Ce- 
reus plant because the stems flatten 
out like attenuated oak leaves. As in 
the case of most Cereus species, the 
greater number of Phyllocactus forms 
are day flowering and are brightly 
colored. In the wild state the plants 
are found clinging to trees much like 
Orchids, for which reason they need a 
trellis upon which to rest. 

These different forms of Cacti are 
very easy to grow, as their thick skins 
seem almost impervious to abuse. Any 
ordinary living room temperature suits 
them, and they thrive better than 
most plants under excessively dry 
conditions. Any good garden loam 
makes a satisfactory potting soil, if 
a moderate amount of sand is added, 
but it is very necessary to have thor- 
oughly good drainage. 





THE SEDUMS 


With the growth of interest in rock 
gardens there has come a greater ap- 
preciation of the Sedums or Stone- 
crops, many of which are among the 
best of the rock plants. The number 
of Sedums is large and their habits 
are varied. It would be possible to 
have flowers in the garden almost the 
entire summer by the use of Sedums 
alone, for Sedum acre, also called 
Golden Moss and occasionally Wall- 
pepper, blooms in June or July, while 
S. spectabile closes the season, re- 
maining in flower until late Septem- 
ber, with several other species coming 
between. 

S. acre is peculiarly well suited for 
rock work, being a very low growing 
perennial, spreading in tufts. The 


bright yellow flowers entirely cover 
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the plants, making a solid bed of 
brilliant color. The plant does not 
spread fast enough to become a nui- 
sance. 

S. spectabile, frequently called the 
Showy Stonecrop or Live Forever, is 
quite different in character. In fact, 
it is not to be classed necessarily 
among the rock plants. It grows a 
foot in height, and sometimes becomes 
even taller. It, too, makes tufts which 
gradually extend in size until large 
clumps are attained. It is especially 
effective when grown as an edging in 
front of a long border. The plants, 
with thick leathery leaves, are attrac- 
tive all summer, but are really beauti- 
ful when the pinkish or rose colored 
flowers appear in broad flat heads. 
Several variations of the type are now 
being sold, some having flowers which 
are almost red. This species of Sedum 
is perhaps the most useful for general 
cultivation, and is to be recommended 
because it will grow freely in almost 
any situation. 

Perhaps one other species, S. Sie- 
boldii, should be especially mentioned, 
because of its gray leaves, which turn 
pink in the autumn and which give 
the plant a distinctive appearance. 





THE CROWN IMPERIAL 


The Crown Imperial (Fritillaria 
imperialis) is among the bulbous 
plants which cannot be imported aft>r 
first of January unless the edict of 
the Federal Horticultural Board at 
Washington is revoked. This is a plant 
which has never been very widely 
used in gardens, and yet one dislikes 
to see it disappear entirely. It is 
wholly different in character from the 
Guinea Hen Flowers, which are also 
Fritillarias. 

The latter are low growing in habit 
and shy in appearance, while the 
Crown Imperial is a bold, stately 
plant, sometimes attaining a height of 
two feet or more and producing an 
umbel of bell-shaped flowers, red or 
yellow, at the top of a naked flower 
stem, with a crown of leaves above 
the blossoms. The flowers come early, 
appearing just before the Hyacinths. 
They have a rather unpleasant odor, 
which is the one point for criticism. 

The bulbs of the Crown Imperial 
should be planted four inches deep, 
and somewhat on their sides if the 
ground is at all heavy. It is also well 
to surround them with sand, so that 
they will not rot. They should not be 
crowded, at least 20 inches being left 
between the bulbs. When grown in a 
row along a walk or at the foot of a 
pergola, the Crown Imperials are ex- 
ceedingly effective. 
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JAPANESE MAPLES FOR AMERI- 
CAN GARDENS 





Under the general name of Japanese 
Maples a group of bushes and small 
trees, many of them with foliage 
highly colored from spring until fall 
and often very finely divided, have 
been popular in gardens for more 
than three-quarters of a century. 
Most of these plants have been de- 
rived from Acer palmatum, or, as it is 
frequently called Acer polymorphum, 
a tree of moderate size with a flattened 
crown abundant in the forests of cen- 
tral and northern Japan. Two other 
Japanese species (A. japonicum and 
A. Sieboldianum) have given a few 
forms to gardens but nearly all in 
cultivation have originated from the 
first named. 

This polymorphic Maple tree has 
been popular with the Japanese from 
earliest times and under cultivation 
in their garden hundreds of different 
forms have been raised. A few have 
green leaves and some of these ex- 
hibit more or less color variegation. 
The majority however, are esteemed 
for the intense crimson hue of their 
foliage from spring to fall. To these 
such descriptive names as atropurpur- 
eum, sanguineum and bicolor have 
been applied. In some the leaves are 
five-lobed, in others seven-lobed and 
the lobes are in many dissected into 
hair-like threads. Almost every im- 
aginable variation in size and shape 
of leaf is to be found among this 
group of trees. These different 
forms are mainly 


perpetuated by 


grafting but layered plants are prefer- 
able. 

Japanese Maples do well in the or- 
dinary well-drained loamy soil of 
New England but are seen to best ad- 
vantage when planted beneath the 
partial shade of tall growing trees. 
Most of the sorts are hardy and 
though they grow slowly are objects 
of great interest and beauty. 





IRIS FRO 

There are many good yellow and 
red variegata varieties of Iris for 
garden use. In fact, there are so many 
that the gardener often has trouble 
in choosing among them. The best 
known of the older varieties is Honor- 
abile, which was the best of its class 
from the time of its introduction in 
1840, until the introduction of the 
Goos & Koenemann set, which in- 
cluded Fro, Iris King, Mithras, 
Loreley and others, about 1910. These 
G. & K. varieties surpass Honorabile 
and all the older variegatas. 

Catalogues usually describe the 
flowers as deep gold and chestnut 
brown, and this general description 
would do as well for a dozen or so 
other standard varieties and novelties 
which are now being grown in this 
country. The official rating is 7.5 
which seems fair for most of the flow- 
ers of this general type. 

—John C. Wister. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE VARIABLE LEAVES OF JAPANESE MAPLES 
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BULB CONFERENCE CALLED 


In view of a widespread protest 
against ‘the proposed restriction on 
the entry of Narcissus and other 
bulbs, beginning with January 1 of 
next year, great interest is felt in the 
announcement recently made that a 
conference will be held by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, Monday, November 16. This 
conference is expected to permit a 
full consideration of the subject, 
and comes probably as a result of the 
many representations made to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Jardine. It is 
stated that the Secretary has author- 
ized a thorough review of the situa- 
tion, and has undertaken the assem- 
bling of all available information. The 
results of this information will be 
presented at the conference, which 
will be open to all persons interested, 
and which doubtless will be largely 
attended. 





ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR* 


A small book just published, en- 
titled ‘‘All in a Garden Fair’’ and 
written by Alice T. A. Quackenbush, 
fills a definite niche in the very large, 
imposing and elaborate edifice of 
books devoted to gardening which has 
been built up during the past fifty 
years. The tendency in the last two 
decades among this class of books has 
been decidedly towards the practical; 
in the majority of cases the author 
sternly setting aside all sentiment, 
romance or imagination and confining 
himself to the production of what 
really amounts to a text-book for the 
study of gardening in one department 
or another. This has been the extreme 
limit of the swing of the pendulum 
from the silly gilt-edged ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Bowers’’ with highly, and often in- 
correctly, colored hand-painted illus- 
trations interspersed with weak verses 
of a sticky, stupid tone, that were 
produced in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Even in those 
times the giving of a sugar-coated 





* All 
Quackenbush. 


in a Garden Fair, 


by Alice T. A. 
Published bv A. T. 


De La 


Mare Co., New York. Price $2.00. 
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pill was practiced for the curing of 
the unwell and Mrs. Quackenbush has 
applied the same idea, for she has 
cleverly dressed up and partially dis- 
guised a great deal of useful and nec- 
essary knowledge in a way to make 
it palatable to the most spoiled and 
recalcitrant would-be gardener. 

At the present time the promotion 
of horticulture seems to fall into four 
divisions: the large societies which 
emphasize a high standard of culture, 
correctness of nomenclature and the 
advertising of new varieties, ideas 
and methods; the garden-clubs; the 
professional gardeners; and the grow- 
ers for the trade of plants, bulbs or 
cut-flowers. The florist may be in- 
cluded in the last group as his demand 
for well-grown flowers automatically 
causes their production. The demand 
for better and newer plants and for 
better ways of gardening, for more 
accurate knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject is most highly concentrated in the 
first and second groups. In the garden- 
club group, composed as it is mostly 
of women supposed to be ‘‘of lei- 
sure,’’ there are many whose first at- 
titude towards the garden is a purely 
sentimental one. They stand in awe 
of the club member who appears to 
have a little learning and who knows 
a few botanical names. What these 
women need is a little practical in- 
struction. Once let them understand 
how easy it is to know plants by their 
right names and their whole outlook 
is changed. 

Mrs. Quackenbush’s style is easy 
and flowing; she has a sufficient sense 
of humor and a point of view that is 
not the usual one. Her information is 
generally correct. So small a book 
cannot be criticised for barely touch- 
ing on a subject the full discussion of 
which would fill tomes. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘Twilight Time’’ is charm- 
ing and the reviewer was delighted to 
find her Annual Larkspur bunnies had 
other friends. It is surprising, though, 
that Mrs. Quackenbush with her eve 
for detail, confines herself to the 
mere translation of Antirrhinum and 
does not mention ‘‘Snapdragon.’’ 
Perhaps she has not yet had the plea- 
sure of squeezing these flowers at the 
sides of the mouths to give them that 
gaping, horrific jaw children adore. 

As for the legend of Mahomet and 
his cloak: could he have been botanist 
enough on lifting his aba to find on 
closer scrutiny the supposed Mallow 
was a Geranium? Let Mrs. Quacken- 
bush try putting her cape over the 
flaunting Geraniums, then lift it to 
find the Pelargoniums they really are! 
Many of us are Mahomets in this 
respect! 
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If the author intends to arouse in- 
terest in the study of plant-names she 
will probably attain her object, for 
the book is full of ‘‘leads’’ and stirs 
one to investigate. 

The colorful binding, frontispiece 
and decorations are as attractive as 
the contents. The book will prove wel- 
come as a gift or as a prize at amateur 
flower-shows. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Bush Fruits, by Fred W. Carr, published by 
the Macmillan Co., New York City. Price 
$2.50. 

This is not merely a new edition of 
a book which has been standard for 
many years. Considerable new matter 
has been added, and the chapter on 
Blueberries has been entirely rewrit- 
ten in the light of the latest informa- 
tion. It is a book which ean be relied 
upon in dealing with the cultivation 
and general handling of Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants and less well known 
small fruits. There are many help- 
ful illustrations. 


Planning and Planting for the Home Beau- 
tiful, by Clarence B. Fargo, published by the 
author. 


It is obvious that Mr. Fargo is not 
a professional writer. As a matter of 
fact, he is well known as a plant 
grower. He is familiar as a matter of 
course with most kinds of plant ma- 
terial, and he writes in an intimate 
way, giving much information which 
will be helpful to the amateur, and 
especially to the man or woman who 
has just started a garden. 


Art Out of Doors, by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselear, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price $2.50. 


This is a revision of a book which 
has been read by thousands of garden 
makers in the past thirty years, and 
which has been in all this time both 
an inspiration and a guide. Naturally, 
however, with changing conditions 
and the introduction of new plants, 
the book had lost some of its value. 
Mrs. Van Rensselear has undertaken 
to make up for the book’s shorteom- 
ings in this way by adding several 
chapters, among which is an enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 


_ THE GARDENER, by L. H. Bailey, pub- 
lished by Macmillan Co., New York City. 
Price $2.00. 


For years Bailey and MHunn’s 
‘*Practical Garden Book’’ was friend, 
philosopher and guide to thousands 
of amateur garden makers. That book 
is now out of print, and ‘‘The Gar- 
dener’’ comes to take its place. As 
in the older book, the subjects are ar- 
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ranged alphabetically so that the 
readers can turn immediately to the 
page which deals with vegetable 
growing, cultivation of flowers, the 
making of a lawn, or the use of fer- 
tilizers. It is, in short, a miniature 
encyclopedia, and as such will be 
warmly received. 





PICTURES OF AFRICA 


On my return from Africa in April 
readers of Horticulture kindly told 
me that they had enjoyed my letters 
on Madeira, Spring in Tunisia, the 
Jardin d’Essai of Algiers, and the 
Gardens of Morocco. During the trip 
we took many pictures of camels and 
sheep in the market-places, camps of 
Bedouins by the roadsides, the great 
Coliseum at El Djim, the grand 
Mosque of Kaironan, the Temple and 
Mosaics of Dongga, the extensive and 
wonderful ruins of Timgad, the trum- 
pet of Ramadan, and the festivities 
of the Arab New Year in Constantine. 
For the benefit of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Farm and Garden Association 
I will show these pictures at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston at 3 p.m., Tues- 
day, November 17. Tickets at a dollar 
each may be had from Mrs. Charles 
E. Cotting, 404 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. or at Horticultural 
Hall. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books and pamphlets 
have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society: 

Card, F. W. Bush Fruits. New and modi- 
fied edition. 

Fargo, C. B. Planning and Planting for the 
Home Beautiful. 

Horticultural Society of N. Y. Yearbook, 
1924-5. 

King, A. G. Practical Steam, Hot Water and 
Vapor Heating. 

Lyon, T. L. Relation of soil moisture and 
nitrates to sod. 

McDougall, W. B. Mushrooms. 

McWhorter, F. P. Black Rot of Kale. 

Oskamp, Joseph. Care of the Mature Apple 
Orchard. 

Pease, Z. W. The Arnold Mansion and Its 
Traditions. 





FRAGRANT PEONIES 


Will you please give me a list of the 
Peonies which have some fragrance and 
which are also good garden varieties. 

We find in a recent catalogue of 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
the following list of Peonies which 


he recommends for fragrance: 
Philippe Rivoire, red 
Mabel L. Franklin, pink 
David Harum, cerise 
Kelway’s Glorious, white 
Nymphaea, pink and white 
Rosa Bonheur, pink 
Longfellow, red 
Frances Willard, white 
Marcelie Dessert, white 
Mile. Jeanne Riviere, pink 
Mme. Francois Toscanelli, pink 
Marie Crousse, pink 
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A GARDEN IN THE CELLAR 





Garden makers who have been grow- 
ing Witloof chicory will find it very 
easy to force. As many plants as are 
likely to be needed should be stored 
in a cool place, a few at a time being 
taken into a furnace cellar where a 
temperature of about 50 degrees can 
be maintained. The roots are best 
forced in deep boxes such as ean be 
obtained at a grocery store. If the 
roots are long, the lower third may be 
eut off. Of course the tops of the 
plants will also be removed. 

The boxes should be filled with good 
garden soil, and the roots set in them 
so that the top is just even with the 
surface. Then a little water should be 
given, unless the earth is damp. Many 
growers like to use two or three inches 
of sand over the earth. This is not 
necessary, but has a tendency to make 
the heads more solid. These heads 


grow very quickly, and will be creamy © 


white if all light is exeluded. It is 
desirable to have them blanched, as 
then they lack the bitterness of the 
green leaves. 

If the corner of the cellar where 
the roots are being forced cannot be 
darkened readily, a box having a few 
holes bored in it for ventilation may 
be inverted over the box containing 
the roots. The salad plant obtained in 
this way is much relished in the 
winter months. It is the delicacy 
which masquerades as French endive 
in the restaurants. Formerly most of 
that salad in this country came from 
Belgium, but now garden makers have 
found that they can grow it without 
any difficulty in this country. 

If roots have not been grown in the 
garden, they can be obtained of nur- 
serymen, and will foree just as well 
as those grown at home. When a 
greenhouse is available, the roots can 
be foreed very readily under the 
benches, or perhaps in a corner of the 
boiler house. 

Rhubarb is just as easy to handle, 
but does not foree very readily until 
after the first of the year. Strong 
clumps several years old should be 
dug. If they are very large, they can 
be divided and a part of the clump set 
back into the ground. Rhubarb roots 
must be frozen solid before they are 
forced, but they make tops quickly 
after being planted in boxes of earth 
or set on the cellar bottom and earth 
piled around them. Sometimes a little 
bed is made on the floor by setting 
boards on edge. If the roots are dug 
with considerable soil adhering to 
them, very little extra soil will be 
needed. Forcing the plants in dark- 


ness results in a top growth which is 
almost white, and which is very pal- 
atable. A temperature of from 40 to 
60 degrees is required and a light 
sprinkling of water must be given 
from time to time. 

Dandelions are also forced readily 
in the cellar during the winter and 
make a particularly good salad, being 
less bitter than the dandelions dug 
from the fields in the spring. 





CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Several American gardens this year 
have contained Cynoglossum amabile, 
commonly called the Chinese Forget- 
me-not. This perennial has been grown 
for some years in England, and seeds 
may be obtained from British seeds- 
men. It has blue flowers produced in 
clusters somewhat like those of the 
Forget-me-not, and blooms in June or 
July. The flowers are not large, but 
when seen in large numbers produce 
a very pretty effect. The plant is low 
growing, and can be used in a border 
or rockery. 

It is very important, though, that 
the flowers be removed as soon as 
they have faded except the few that 
may be kept for seeds. The reason for 
this warning is that the seeds carry 
tiny spines which stick fast to cloth- 
ing or the coats of animals. A species 
of the Cynoglossum from Europe has 
already become naturalized in this 
country, being known as Sticktight. 
It is often found in pastures and other 
waste places, and becomes much of a 
nuisance. The new species is much 
different in appearance, and really a 
charming garden plant, but its faults 
should not be overlooked. 





THE YELLOW PAPER WHITES 


The name sounds like a misnomer, 
but Soliel d’Or is a Narcissus which 
has the general appearance of the 
Paper White, except for its color and 
which can be grown with almost equal 
ease. It is more commonly grown in 
pots of earth than in bowls contain- 
ing pebbles and water, yet it can be 
foreed into bloom by the latter 
method. The bulbs respond to forcing 
quickly. It is only necessary to keep 
them cool and in a somewhat dark 
place for a week or so until a plenti- 
ful supply of roots has been produced. 
They are somewhat slower to develop 
than the Paper Whites, but are almost 
certain to bloom if not forced too 
hard and if kept out of the sunlight 
and where they are not exposed to 
drafts or excessive heat. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








It is interesting to find a greater 
appreciation among garden makers of 
shrubs and trees which provide color 
in the autumn and winter. The beauty 
of the autumn foliage has long been 
recognized, but the number of shrubs 
and trees putting on a gay garb late 
in the season is of course limited, so 
far as small gardens are concerned. 
On estates where trees can be planted 
in large numbers wonderful effects 
ean be obtained, through the use of 
Maples, Oaks, Hickories, Catalpas and 
the Sassafras, with a few specimens 
of Phellodendron amurense (the euri- 
ous Amur Corktree), and Cerecidiphy]l- 
lum japonicum (the big tree of Japan) 
by way of variety. 

In the little garden a Sumach or 
two and some Viburnums, like the 
Black Haw, may be planted for the 
high color which their foliage takes 
on, but more striking and lasting ef- 
fects are obtained by using shrubs 
and small trees which have highly 
colored fruits. 

To my mind, the most charming of 
all these fall fruiting shrubs is the 
bush Evonymus, of which there are 
several delightful species, including 


E. Bungeana, E. europea, and E. 
yedoensis. These plants which grow 
to large size lose their leaves early, 
diselosing great numbers of fruits, 
ranging from red to yellow in differ- 
ent species. The fruits consist of good 
sized capsules, which open with the 
coming of frost, allowing a tiny hall 
of contrasting color to hang sus- 
pended by a minute thread. Persons 
who are not familiar with this shrub 
often exclaim: ‘‘Why, this bush is 
flowering!’’ which is not surprising, 
for the open fruits really suggest 
blooms. I can think of no better shrub 
to be growing under one’s window at 
this season of the year. 

When passing through the Arnold 
Arboretum recently, I was also im- 
pressed with the handsome appear- 
ance of the Sargent Crabapple 
(Malus Sargentii), especially the spe- 
cimens on Peters Hill. None of the 
Crabapples are more attractive in the 
spring when in flower, and none, I 
am sure, are more pleasing to the eye 
at this season, the trees, which are 
very dwarf, being loaded with small 
reddish-brown fruits, which seem 
likely to remain for many weeks. 
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Already automobile parties driving 
out into the country are returning 
with great ropes of Bittersweet (Cel- 
astrus scandens). It is rather surpris- 
ing that this attractive vine is not 
cultivated more widely. It makes a 
good covering for boulders or for 
stone walls, and its orange yellow 
fruits are very decorative indeed. 

Of late years there has been a ten- 
dency in some sections to deery the 
planting of the Japanese Barberry 
around suburban homes, the plea be- 
ing made that such planting has been 
overdone. It is true that the Japanese 
Barberry has been planted freely, but 
the reason is obvious. It will grow 
almost anywhere, requires little at- 
tention, does not need to be pruned 
hard even when used for hedges, and 
is annually covered with red berries, 
producing a cheerful, warm effect 
which lasts all through the winter 
months. A Barberry hedge covered 
with fruit stands out against a back- 
ground of naked shrubs and trees 
like a good deed in a naughty world. 

If it were not for the birds the Sap- 
phireberry would be one of the most 
charming of early autumn fruits. The 
color of this shrub, which is properly 
Symplocos paniculata, is very lovely, 
although the birds probably prize it 
more for its palatability than for its 
beauty. In any event, they speedily 
strip the bushes so that I have no idea 
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MANY CRABAPPLE FRUITS ARE DECORATIVE 
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how long the berries would remain on 
the plants if they were unmolested. 


Apparently the Cotoneasters have 
fewer attractions for the birds, be- 
cause they are allowed to brighten the 
corner where they are for many weeks. 
The Cotoneasters are bound to become 
very popular garden shrubs when bet- 
ter known, the kinds which have red 
fruits being especially desirable. Even 
the low growing C. horizontalis stands 
out with marked prominence when 
covered with its small red fruit. 

Not new by any means, and yet not 
planted so widely as they deserve, the 
different Viburnums add much to the 
color effect of gardens where they are 
found. The High Bush Cranberry (V. 
opulus) from Europe, and its native 
cousin V. americana, are especially 
striking because of their large deep 
red berries. 

The former, although no better 
than the latter, has been rather widely 
planted, but V. cassinoides is seldom 
seen in gardens. This is a pity, for it 
is unique in its fruiting habit, the 
berries passing through four color 
stages, being green at first, then white, 
afterwards pink and finally blue. 
Oftentimes, at least three colors are 
to be found on a plant at one time. 
But even when, as sometimes happens, 
it is covered for a few days almost 
wholly with pink fruits, it is a delight 
to the eye. 

Pinks and lavenders are of course 
unusual colors for fruits. but one 
shrub at least has lavender berries. 
This is Callicarpa, the ‘‘Possum- 
berry’’ of the South, where its fall 
display is very conspicuous. As it hap- 
pens, this native shrub is not hardy 
enough to be grown at all freely in 
the North, but fortunately its Japa- 
nese cousin, C. japonica, which it re- 
sembles very closely, seems to be en- 
tirely hardy here. It fruits freely in 
the Arnold Arboretum, and when dis- 
tributed by nurserymen will make a 
choice addition to our northern gar- 
dens. 

It is a common custom to raid the 
woods for the Black Alder (Ilex ver- 
ticillata), and yet few garden makers 
seem to think of growing this native 
shrub in their own domains. It is eul- 
tivated readily enough, and is to be 
prized because it carries its richly 
colored fruits well into the winter. 
Another and even more brilliant spe- 
cies has been introduced from Japan. 
It is called Ilex serrata, and already is 
being sold by nurserymen. It seems to 
be hardy enough in northern states, 
and its glorious scarlet fruits re- 
main on the branches until the leaves 
unfold in the spring. 
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HEDGE PLANTS FROM SEEDS 





There are few homes that could not 
be made more attractive by a frame 
setting of hedge plants, not neces- 
sarily a tall growing hedge that would 
enclose the grounds but a low grow- 
ing one to mark the boundary of the 
home grounds and add a eertain 
amount of privacy. 

Two distinct types of plants both 
desirable as hedges may be easily 
grown for this purpose. 

One, Berberis Thunbergii or Japa- 
nese Barberry may be grown from 
seed, sowing the seed at any time, 
preferably in the fall. The seed ger- 
minates readily, the plants appear 
above the ground in early May and 
make a very rapid growth; the seed- 
lings may be transplanted and placed 
in rows while quite small and in two 
years should be large enough to be 
planted in their permanent location. 


This Barberry is perfectly hardy 
and normally reaches 4 to 5 feet but 
lends itself to pruning so that a hedge 
may be held at any lower height or 
pruned to any desired shape. The 
fall coloring of the foliage is very 
pleasing and the wealth of highly 
colored fruits persisting through the 
winter adds attractiveness to the home 
grounds. This Barberry does not carry 
the spores of wheat rust. 


The second type of plants is the 
Ligustrums or Privets, of which there 
are several varieties. They may all be 
grown either from seed or cuttings of 
the present season’s growth of wood. 
The seeds germinate slowly, many of 
them remaining dormant until the see- 
ond year, but once above the ground 
will make a very rapid growth. 


By using cuttings, however, plants 
large enough to be set as a permanent 
hedge may be grown in two or three 
years. 

Ligustrum ovalifolium, the Cali- 
fornia Privet, makes perhaps the most 
symmetrical hedge but unfortunately 
is not hardy enough through a severe 
winter, often being killed to the 


.ground, and can be relied on only as 


a low hedge. 

The Amoor River, the English and 
Regel’s Privet are altogether hardy 
standing the most severe winters. The 
English Privet, which grows very 
rapidly may be pruned into a shapely 
hedge that will retain its foliage un- 
til very late in the fall and which 
bears large clusters of shiny black 
fruits that remain on the plants 
throughout the winter. 

The Amoor River Privet resembles 
the California type very closely and 


is much hardier. Both of these vari- 
eties may attain the height of from 
four to eight feet but may be held 
much lower if necessary. Regel’s 
Privet is more spreading in its habit 
of growth but may be kept within 
bounds and used as a hedge plant by 
judicious pruning. The foliage of this 
type often assumes a deep purple color 
in the fall which added to the pro- 
fusion of dull blue-black fruits make 
this a very desirable variety either to 
use as a hedge plant or in groups 
with other plants. One effective 
method is to space the plants three 
feet in the hedge and not prune as 
closely so that the attractive indi- 
viduality of each plant may show. 

Seeds of Privet should be sown 
where they may have the benefit of 
winter freezing to soften the hard 
outer shell of the seed. The cuttings 
should be taken late in the fall, 
through November or December, made 
into suitable lengths eight to ten 
inches and either tied in bundles and 
buried in moist sand in a cool cellar, 
or planted thickly in rows in good 
garden soil and protected through the 
winter. If placed in the cellar the 
cuttings should be ready to start 
roots early in the spring and should 
be planted out as soon as the ground 
is fit to work. A larger number of re- 
sultant plants may usually be had by 
storing the cuttings in a cellar than 
by setting them in the ground. 

In setting the hedge it is well to 
remember that it is a permanent op- 
eration and that it will be necessary 
to furnish plant food for a number of 
years. This may be accomplished by 
trenching deeply 18 to 24 inches, 
placing a liberal amount of well rotted 
manure in the bottom of such trench, 
a layer of soil above the manure, then 
setting plants from 15 to 18 inches 
apart. Each year they should be 
trimmed to the desired shape. 

Should one prefer an evergreen 
hedge there are several types that 
may be collected and used. The com- 
mon Red Cedar makes a very sym- 
metrical growth, and may be kept low 
by judicious pruning or may be al- 
lowed to develop into a tall hedge or 
windbreak. 

White Pine seedlings may also be 
obtained in many locations; and small 
plants of Hemlock are usually obtain- 
able which, if care is used to save and 
protect all the roots possible, may be 
transplanted successfully. No more 
graceful tall hedge or windbreak than 
the Hemlock can be had. 

When planting evergreens for a tall 
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hedge or catia it is best to space 
the trees at least six feet apart in the 
rows having three rows twelve feet 
apart and planting in alternate posi- 
tions, one row and each alternate 
plant to be eut out before they be- 
come crowded. 





CLEANING UP THE GARDEN 


Theoretically most of the plant 
refuse from the garden is of value as 
humus if thrown in a pile and allowed 
to decay. In practice it is better to 
burn much of this refuse because of 
the insect pests and fungus spores 
which it harbors. 

Among the plants which should go 
on the bonfire are: potato and tomato 
stalks, cucumber vines, beet leaves, 
beans, asparagus tops, celery refuse, 
and, from the flower garden, the 
above-ground parts of Hollyhock, all 
fallen Rose leaves, the entire Aster 
plant including the roots, and the old 
tops of Phlox. 

Plants which may be dug into the 
garden soil or put on the compost heap 
with comparative safety, include: 
weeds, the refuse of salsify, spinach, 
parsnip, onion, horseradish, corn, let- 
tuce, turnip, cauliflower, cabbage and 
carrot. 





DELPHINIUMS 


Kelway’s Choicest Show. Seed from 
finest named varieties that have been 
awarded highest prizes. Guaranteed 
direct from the famous’ English 
grower, 500 seed $1.00. We also offer 
the following Kelway seed of named 
varieties at 50 cents per 100 seed: 
Kelway’s Splendour, Kelway’s Master- 
piece, Rev. Lascelles, Countess of Li- 
chester, Sir Wroth Lethbridge, Dusky 
Monarch, Smoke of War. Mrs. James 
Kelway, Monarch of All. Seedlings 
for May and June delivery at $1.50 
per 25, $5.00 per 100 for Kelway’s 
Choicest Show. $2.50 per 25, $8.00 per 
100 for the named varieties. 


We also offer other English grown 
seed of the following Delphiniums: 
Amos Perry, Ernest, Lize, Mrs. Creigh- 
ton, Queen Mary, Turquoise, at 50 
cents per 100 seed. Seedlings for 
May and June $2.50 per 25, $8.00 per 
100. In addition these varieties: 
Jones’ Gold Medal mixture; Bella- 
donna COliveden Beauty; Belladonna 
Fanny Stormouth at 50c per 100 seed. 
Seedlings 25 for $1.50, $5.00 per 100. 
In the Chinese section much used for 
bedding in masses in England, Blue 
Butterfly, Blue Gem, and Azure Fairy, 
at $1.00 per 500 seed. Seedlings $1.50 
per 25, $5.00 per 100. In odd and 
rare sorts Cashmerianum, dark blue; 
Cardinale, scarlet; Nudicaule, scarlet; 
— sulphur yellow at 75c per 100 
seed. 


Kelway’s Hybrid Lupin in 10 named 
varieties, $1.25 per 100 seed; mixed 
$1.00 per 100 seed. Seedlings of them 
for May and June delivery $2.00 per 
25, $7.00 per hundred. Order now 
as quantity of seed is limited. 


Lily of the Valley, Metletz Revela- 
tion, a superior variety for the gar- 
den, 25 pips $2.50, $8.00 per 100, 
$50 per 1,000, 250 at thousand rate. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 











HORTICULTURE 


If additional vegetable material is 
desired and a good supply of barnyard 
manure is not available the leaves of 
shade or other trees make a good sub- 
stitute. While these leaves often carry 
diseases none are likely to affect gar- 
den plants and they may be used 
safely as a source of humus. 

The Market Garden Field Station 
in Waltham, Mass., has reported on 
the winter habitats of numerous pests 
in a manner which suggests fall plow- 
ing as the logical means of lessening 
their numbers next season. The report 
in part is as follows: 

Cabbage Root Maggot—hibernates in soil or 
in the old roots or stumps of cabbage. 

Cabbage Aphis—hibernates as an egg on old 
leaves and stalks of cabbage. 

Cabbage Looper—spends the winter in the 
pupal stage in old leaves, stumps, and rub- 
bish of the cabbage field. 

Harlequin Cabbage Bug—winters as an adult 
insect in stalks, leaves, and refuse of cab- 
bage fields and nearby wood patches. 

Cutworms—hibernate as small worms near 
the roots of crops, weeds, or grasses, going 
deeper as the frost penetrates the ground. 

Potato Leafhopper—spends the winter as an 
adult or egg in old leaves and crop refuse. 

Potato Flea Beetles—winters as an adult in 
rubbish and trash about the garden. 

Colorado Potato Beetle—winters as an adult 
in the soil. 

White Grubs—hibernate as grubs from seven 
to 14 inches below surface of the ground, 
usually in grass land. ‘ 

Potato Stalk Borer—spends the winter as an 
adult beetle in old potato stalks. 

Common Stalk Borer—hibernates as an egg 
on the stem of weeds and grasses in or 
near the garden. : 

European Corn Borer—spends the winter as 
larva in corn stalks, stubble, and many of 
the common woods. 

Tomato Horn Worm—winters as pupa a few 
inches below the surface of soil. , 
Striped Cucumber Beetle—spends the winter 

as an adult in trash, refuse, or in the soil. 

Squash Bug—same as the Striped Cucumber 
Beetle. ; F 

Squash Vine Borer—winters as larva in co- 
coons one or two inches below the surface 
of ground. : : 

Imported Onion Maggot—hibernates either as 
an adult fly in crop refuse, or as puparium 
in the soil. ; ; 

Asparagus Beetles—pass the winters in rub- 
bish and crop refuse about the asparagus 
field. 





PROTECTING BERRY PLANTS 


In many sections of the North it is 
necessary to lay down many varieties 
of the blackberry and the raspberry 
when cold weather comes. This is not 
a difficult task if carried out by two 
people. First the canes must be 
pruned. This is a job which growers 
commonly do in the fall anyway, al- 
though it is sometimes left until win- 
ter if the plants are not laid down. 
Raspberry plants are easier to handle 
than blackberries, but it is well for 
one man to wear stout gloves. 

The canes are raised with both 
hands and bent over until the ends 
touch the ground. Then the second 
operator throws a few shovelfuls of 
earth over them. It isn’t necessary to 
have all of the plant covered. When 
blackberry plants are to be laid down, 
it is usually necessary to loosen the 
ground on the opposite side with a 
garden fork. 
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HARDY GARDEN 
LILIES 


Testaceum, Regale in several 
sizes, Hansonii, Willmottiae, 
Auratum, Speciosum in several 
forms, Henryi, and other fine 
varieties. 


Now is the time to plant. 


HARDY ROSES 


Dwarfs, Standards, Ramblers. 


Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Per- 
petuals, Climbers, Polyanthas, 
Species. Over 150 varieties. 


Fall planting gives the best 
results! 


Price lists on application. 


William N. Craig 


Front Street at Federal 
Weymouth, Mass. 








FOR PLANTING NOW 


Extra strong plants of Dorothy 
Perkins Roses with shoots 5 to 8 
feet long. 

WALTER H. GOLBY 
47 West St., So. Weymouth, Mass. 














LILIUM REGALE 


Flowering Bulbs $3.25 per dozen 
$25 per 100 


Seed $2.50 per 1000 
WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 





FOR 


EVERY PURPOSE fa} 


ROSE ARCHES ji § 
a TRELLIS: 
DROOK IRON WORKS 
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BRECKS 


HOLLAND BULBS 


MIXED NARCISSI—For Naturalization. Wild 
Garden Mixture. Made up of several varieties, giving 
a succession of flowers for five or six weeks. Per doz. 
65 cts.; per 100 $4.50; per 1000 $40.00. 

Doz. 100 1000 
Single Trumpet Sorts. Mixed $.75 $5.00 $45.00 
Double Flowered Sorts. Mixed 75 5.50 50.00 


| TULIPS—Breck’s Selected, Darwin Mixture. Made 





up of Named Varieties, our selection. Dozen 85 cts.; 
per 100 $6.00; per 1000 $55.00. 


BRECK’S MATCHLESS MIXTURE—Single Early 
Tulips. All first size bulbs—our own mixture. Prices: 
85 cts. per doz.; $6.00 per 100; $55.00 per 1000. 


HYACINTH—Breck’s “Four Star.” Miniature Hya- 
| cinth Collection. Seven Bulbs each of four separate 











varieties; four 8-inch Bulb pans, Potting soil, and full 
cultural directions for $5.00. 

















CROCUS SPECIES—Autumn Flowering. 


Doz. 100 1000 
Speciosus. Bright blue flowers 


with orange anthers ............ $.60 $4.00 $35.00 
Zonatus. Clear rosy lilac, orange 
RE bbb ibe Sendesedns same onsen 50 3.50 30.00 





| Autumn Catalogue Sent Upon Request 
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VIOLA 
JERSEY GEM 


We are now commencing fall 
delivery on this wonderful hardy 
Viola, and can take care of your 
orders with fine field grown 
clumps. 

This Viola has created more 
comment than any plant we have 
sent out in years. 

We were sold out early last 
spring, and would suggest that you 
get your order in at once. 


Price 50c each; $5.00 per dozen; 
$35.00 per I00. 


TOTTY’S 


NEW JERSEY 














MADISON 




















PREPAID PRICES-FALL DELIVERY 


Cash with Order 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Louis G. Rowe 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


Planting Stock and Bulblets of SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 
Ready Now for Immediate Delivery 


Prices are per thousand. Lots 250 or over, 10% discount. 
100 at thousand rate. 
Bulblets Bulblets 
100 


Variety % tol” %to%” % to %” Quart 
Alice Tiplndy = «...csse« $9.00 $7.00 $6.00 $.50 $1.50 
BWR MBGPMS oc ciccccss sees 6.00 5.00 1.00 3.50 
Byron L. Smith ....... 12.50 9.00 7.00 1.00 3.50 
Crimson Glow ........-. 12.50 9.00 7.00 1.00 2.50 
Se ree 11.50 7.50 5.00 .50 2.00 
Evelyn Kirtland ....... 7.00 5.00 4.00 .50 1.00 
SEES Sr ee 17.50 12.00 10.00 1.00 3.50 
ON ee 16.50 12.00 8.00 1.00 3.00 
EE be essaewas 16.50 12.00 10.00 1.00 3.50 
SOG TREO .ccccvccs 16.00 12.00 10.00 1.00 3.50 
DEE 62.0000 «06988 15.00 12.00 8.00 1.00 3.00 
ae eee 25.00 18.00 12.00 2.00 5.00 
Elizabeth Tabor ....... 75.00 60.00 40.00 15.00 60.00 
Captain Boynton ....... 100.00 75.00 50.00 20.00 75.00 
MONNEEEO 6 005600080008 15.00 9.00 6.00 1.00 2.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton ..... 7.00 5.00 4.00 .50 1.00 
Pink Wonder ......+.0. 20.00 12.50 9.00 1.00 2.00 
Sidney Plummer ...... 50.00 40.00 30.00 15.00 65.00 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin ..... 25.00 20.00 12.50 2.00 6.50 
American Beauty ...... 65.00 45.00 30.00 3.00 12.00 
PRT eee 30.00 20.00 12.00 1.50 6.00 
Mr. W. H. Phipps ...... 75.00 per 50.00 30.00 35.00 125.00 


100 


Bulblets per hundred, Sulphur Frills $6.00, Red Fire $4.00, Rose Mist 
$25.00, Alma Gluck $5.00, Paramount $6.00, Giant Myrtle $2.50, 
Henry Ford $5.00, J. A. Carbone $3.50, Catherine Coleman $3.00, 
Mrs. Peters $1.00, Richard Diener $1.50, Dr. Bennett $6.00, Dutchess 
of York $1.00, Fern Kyle $3.00, Lilac Glory $2.00, Virginia Hale 
$1.00, Orange Flame $2.00, Rosa Nell $2.00, Rita Beck $75.00, Scar- 
let Wonder $3.00. 
Our regular list published shortly will be worth getting. 

The above prices are given to enable you to realize a fair profit and 
no better stock offered anywhere regardless of price. All prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 





corn ocean er Ee essereseeeeemneniennienseninaliiennnnehdintemiiamienmenenmiemensiasentatenteniemennemntadnidiaditeaittenineiaenedeaannen 








Give a Garden Book for Christmas 





Books We Recommend 


BaiLey, Manual of Gardening .................... $3.25 
BalLey, Standard Cyclopaedia of Horticulture, 
Re ne en ee Cee 20.00 
BrewstER, Little Garden for Little Money .......... 1.75 
Crogp, Cultere of Perenminle <...6.0c6csccccicsionees 2.50 
HARDING, Peonies in the Little Garden ............. 1.75 
HeEpRICK, Systematic Pomology ...................-. 4.00 
Hortes, Little Book of Annuals ................... 1.65 
Horrtes, Little Book of Perennials ................. 1.65 
Horrtes, Little Book of Climbing Plants ............ 1.90 
Cae Gis: RONEN oS cinch soe 's 00'seae ede eam 1.75 
Kine, Variety in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
DECDOUGALL,, MiasRPOOURS 2... 265i cece sccosescecss 3.00 
iY Ss os aw kb sks eww sas ue ea sawn 2.00 
oe ee 2.50 
Rocsrs, Planning the Garden ............ssse00se. 2.00 
STEELE, Design in the Little Garden ............... 1.75 
Van RENSSELAER, Art Out of Doors .. ..........-. 2.50 
White, Principles of Flower Arrangement ......... 2.65 
Witson, America’s Greatest Garden .............. 3.00 
Wricnt, Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers ....... 7.50 
For Sale By 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 


BOSTON 
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Make Yourself a Satisfac- 
tory Christmas Present 


For Ferns, Azaleas, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Amaryllis and other bulbs, 
Cyclamen, Palms; for mixing with 
potting and bench soil, for cover- 
ing benches and many other uses 


IMPORTED GRANULATED \Y 


MOS 


TORF MULL 





is invaluable. Amateur and com- 
mercial growers all over the coun- 
try are buying in constantly in- 
creasing quantities. 

The story is too long to tell here 
but our interesting booklet tells all 
about it. It’s free. Send for it and 
a sample of Peat Moss. 

Dry compressed bales, about 21 by 
21 by 40 inches, sufficient to cover 
240 sq. ft., 1 inch deep. Price $4.00 
per bale, f.o.b. Boston or New 
York. 


This trade mark 


157P Water Street 
New York Oity 





on the genuine 











et Oh 


GOOD-BYE 
RATS 


MICE AND FIELD MICE! 
ONE RAT in the house or ware- 


house, a field mouse in the orchard, 
shrubbery or tulip bed, will destroy 
more property value than the cost of 
exterminating the entire breed on your 
premises. 

You may apply the SYSTEM at 
the expense of a few dollars, or you 
may purchase a small-cost contract pro- 
viding for the extermination by the 
RATIN SYSTEM experts themselves, 
with no trouble to you. 

DR. WM. T. HORNADAY says: 
“This is the first time any rat-extermi- 
nation scheme has worked out here with 
unqualified success . . slaughtering 
the hordes of rats that we have been 
steadily fighting for 20 years.” 

For information about our REAL 
service in eliminating all harmful 
rodents, THIS year, next year and 
EVERY year, address 


Ratin Laboratory 
114-120 Broad St., New York 





KEARNEY SQUARE 


Be Glad With The Glads 


BUY DOWS GLADIOLUS BULBS NOW 


PARTIAL list for Fall Shipment only. Price per 1000 except where 
noted. 250 at 1000 rate. All subject to prior sale. 


These prices are for No. 1 size standard grading. No. 2 size 10% 
less. No. 3 size 20% less than No. 2 size. 


proportion. 
Alice Tiplady ....$30.00 Orange Brilliant .. 20.00 . — " ey 100 
DO err 25.00 ‘ yron L. Smith ..$12.00 
Saies .... 2... ay re OE ++ ss 35.00 Matthew Crawford 30.00 
Flora 30.00 NN ecotiels witaars 12.00 Mrs. Wm. Kent .. 4.50 
lala SO. VOR ovccncccces 12.00 Negerfurst ....... 15.00 

Y coccccccecs : Wilbrink Peach Rose ...... 25.00 
Mrs.Frank Pendleton 35.00 ilbrink ........ 30.00 Rose Ash ........ 15.00 
North Star .....<- 10.00 GRAND MIXTURE 15.00 Two Tint ........ 10.00 


(The grand mixture contains many of my 175 varieties of Diener and 
Kunderd origin from accidental mixture of 1922 bulblets.) 
FULL list on request. Stock of some varieties limited. 
TERMS: F.O.B. Lowell. Net cash before shipment or C.0.D. Special dis- 
counts where 10,000 or more bulbs are wanted. 
Do not delay. You can do NOW what you will not be able to do with equal 
ADVANTAGE TO YOURSELF later. 


AZRO M. DOWS 


Smaller sizes in 


Dept. “H” LOWELL, MASS. 








GLADIO 


for the list you require. 


ELMWOOD TERRACE 


Stock of supreme quality bred by the champions of two successive 
American Gladiolus Society Shows. Early lists now ready for retail 
buyers, wholesalers and florists. 
commercial varieties, exhibition favorites and novelties. 


Margaret Breard Hawks 
ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 


Bennington, Vermont 


LUS BULBS 


from 


Most attractive offerings of finest 
Send today 








Glad Greetings from 
New England 


Gladiolus Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, one 
of the most talked of Glads. in America 
available NOW for everybody. A 
splendid rose-lilac with blotch resem- 
bling a beautiful Cattleya orchid. 

We specialize in the Fischer Varieties, 
including: Mrs. William E. Clark, shell 
pink with garnet-crimson blotch; Sun- 
nymede, rare shade of orange, 1st prize 
in Open Olass for Best Orange with 
Blotch at A. G. S. show at Rochester, 
1925; Ethelyn, (Prim.) orange yellow. 
1st prize in Open Class for Best Orange 
without markings at A. G. S. show at 
Rochester, 1925; Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
very deep crimson; Priscilla Alden, 
salmon with soft yellow throat; Prim- 
ulinus Primadonna, (Prim.) Butterfly 
yellow, very much like Primulinus 
Species; Rose Mist, a crushed straw- 
berry Medio-Prim., one of the most at- 
tractive of all the beautful Fischer in- 
troductions; also Crusader, John Alden, 
Gold Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry C. Goehl, 
Miss T. Rose. Send for 1925-26 list 
of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or ‘‘Favorite’’ Glads. 
(Wholesale list to dealers). New Eng- 
nel a Glads Are the Best in the 

orld. 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 





-XMAS BLOOMS- 


WINTER RAINBOW COLLECTIONS 


3 DOUBLE ROMAN “Sacred Lily” 
3 Jacinthes (French Hyacinths) 

6 Jumbo Paper White Narcissi 

6 African Corn Lily, jewel tinted. 
1 Nerine, glistening crimson 

1 Jacobean Lily (can be grown in 

pebbles and water) 
20 Buibs PREPAID to you, $2.00 


FRESH STOCK SEEDLING 
BULBLETS 


SPECIAL OFFER per 100 
“They increase like guinea pigs” 


Muscari Racemosum 
Deep rich blue ..... $1.50 
Muscari Botryoides Alba 
‘*Pearls of Spain’’ .$1.50 
Fresh Fritillaria Seed 
pe Se $ .50 


Specialists in rare seeds and bulbs 
Our Bulb Book describes numerous 
varieties. Sent on application. 


H. H. BERGER CO. 
102 Park Place New York 








Established 49 yeassx=——= 




















POSITION WANTED as a caretaker or land- 
scape gardener on private estate by a Jap- 
anese married man who has years’ exper- 
ience. Thoroughly understands all branches 
of landscape and floral work. Address Henry 


O’Kumura, R. 6, Box 40, Newkirk, Okla. 


POSITION WANTED 


Bot. enthusiast, wants some kind of employ- 
ment wherein this interest may be useful. 
Specially Lilies, Fritillarias, acclimatization 
and creating of plant collections. H. N., Box 
806, Hartford, Conn. 
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CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 

“As you know, I consider this tree 
(Carolina Hemlock) the handsomest coni- 
fer we can grow in New England.”— 
Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
October, 1923. 


Introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey 









® Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 


fession not overrun with 





» ... competitors. Crowded 
~: with opportunity for money- 
; making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
» Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 


i i Each Ten 
students and duates in getting started and 
developing "thelr businesses. Established 1916. Sd a crag 2s “4 cevcces a ons -38 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. Fin Pp a , erste 13.00 100.00 
Do it today! 6 specimens, 4- Saeed J . 


All balled and burlapped 
5% discount for cash with order 
October is a perfect time for transplant- 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 











Fi Ssscmem| ing Evergreens. 
THE BLUE SQUILL ae - " 
FROM pth A ee See Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
(Scilla Sibirica) ety 2 yy) | Harlan P. Kelsey 


is among the prohibited bulbs after Hardy American Plants Salem, Mass. 


this year. Its true blue spikes of 
waxy open bells that are among 
the earliest Spring Flowers are ex- 


cellent for the Rock Garden. Plant Coniferous Evergreens 


more now and preserve it. 























$4.00 per 100 Awarded both Silver and Gold Medal by Mass. Horti- 
RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO. cultural Society—the only ones ever given by this Society. 

Cranford, New Jersey BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree Massachusetts 























—_— Cherry Hill Quality 


ye Is ALWAYS IN EVIDENCE wherever our EVER- 








Make GREENS, TREES and SHRUBS are planted. 
or re-make Please bear in mind that our line of SPECIMEN 
your STOCK comprises the CHOICEST to be found any- 
Rose Garden where. 
this year 


Those who saw our WONDERFUL PRIZE WIN- 


Successful rose growers and ex- 


cians cue detour’ tenes NING PEONY DIspLAys at both the New York 
and redundant blooms. * 
wecyhey,are already established and and Boston SHows will agree that CHERRY HILL 


a '" - QUALITY is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 

_Let us send you in October - ‘a . 

cur chee ‘by testy of the best 1 May we be of service to you in supplying some 
ever-bdDioomin roses — eac an bed 

every one having the tell-tale traits of our CHOICE NursERY Propwucts that will AL- 
a WAyYs be a SOURCE OF PLEASURE? 


12 Superb Varieties, distinct ‘ " 
colors, each kind named 
ee Cherry Hill Nurseries 


Collection N : 
One of each for $10.00 T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


Collection P WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Three of each for $29.00 


The colors include—light and dark IL Not open Sundays Catalog 


ype 
>, CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
@ ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


list of names and descriptions given 
in our Fall Planting Folder—Free 
So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 




















on request. 


THE ROSE FARM 
Purchase St. (near Rye Lake) 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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VIO ARS 
SEED HOUSE 


We are headquarters for 
Bulbs for Winter and Spring 


blooming. 


Send for Catalog. 


10°11 


318 Market StPHILA Fa. 


HORTICULTURE 
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BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 
Get our prices before you buy. 
Illustrated catalog free on request. 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, : - MASS. 











IRIS 
A copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free with orders over $1.00. 
Send for Price List 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 














HOTBED SASH 


Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 
made in four styles, to take three, four or 
five rows of glass; either grooved or made 
for glass to putty in; Redwood, $1.40 each; 
White Pine, $1.75 each; 25 or more sash, 


deduct 10c each. 


Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12, or 10x14 at 
7 $2.50 per box of 50 square feet; 5 boxes at 


$2.40; 10 boxes at $2.35. 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
White Spruce 100 1,000 


Twice trans., 6to8in. $10.00 $90.00 
Once trans., 6 to 8 in. 8.00 75.00 
Seedlings 6 to 8 in. 6.00 45.00 
Seedlings 4 to Gin. 4.00 30.00 


We sell 50 plants at the hundred rate; 
500 plants at the thousand rate. 
All prices F. O. B. Framingham, Mass. 


Little Tree Farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 











Baltimore, Md. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar’ and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send fer euc list 


i The — 
t CONARD-PYLE t WEST GROVE 
| COMPANY ‘22 J] PENNA. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prep. 
Wellesley Farms 


Massachusetts 











DELPHINIUMS 


Higtly selected seeds, specialist packet 
$1.00; mixture 50c; trial 25c; from 
originator direct—Vanderbilt Hybrids. 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Nursery Stock Equal to 
the Best 


“Trees Are Friends’ 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY Co. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 

















(ith 


ose trim parallel lines y/ 
of pipe which you see wat- § 


ering so thoroughly your 
neighbor’s gardens are the 
Skinner System of Irrigation. 
Used in many thousands of 


market gardens and kitchen ; 


gardens the country over. | 
The Standard watering 
system for twenty years. 
You buy it by the foot like 
: hose, but it outlasts hose ; 
i many times and saves all 
ater ) Skinner Irrigation Ce. 
e Skinner Irriga ° 
Water St., Trey, Okie. 


Booklet and Prices on Request 


Hyper-Humus Co, Dept 14, Newton, N.J.| 








THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 





Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. THATCHER, Dahlia Specialist 

17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Write for 1926 Price List and Book- 
let on “How I Grow My Dahlias.” 














We run Weekly and Semi-Monthly 
Flower Clubs. 


Prices: $1.50 and $3.00 a delivery. 
Parcel post extra. 


Clubs run from the latter part of 
October to the first part of June. 


WHITE & JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield - . Mass. 
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Reliable Florists 














BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F.GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


PENN THE FLORIST 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH $210 














BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 





=| \e 

















' 





j UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 





FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
QpposiITE ARLINGTON ST. CHURCH 
Phones, B. B. 8393-8394-8395 

















W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 355 


**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








GERANIUMS 
Rooted Cuttings, $10; S. A. Nutt, $25; 
Poitevine, $30; Ricard, $35; Buchner, $25. 
2% in. pots. Inquire. Oash with order. 
Florist only. William B. Dasha, 149 North 
St No. Wevmouth. Mara. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Pints $.85 
RE HONEY 33%: 
Gallons 5.00 
COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- we 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone pent mad 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 


E. H. Wilson’s Book 
on Lilies 
The Most Important Work of the 
Kind in Recent Years 
LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


By Ernest H. Wilson, M.A., V.M.H. 
Price $7.50 


For Sale by 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 


Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














Canadian Unbleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your 
flowers or on your lawn. 

SPE OFFER to Horticulture 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 
pounds, $10.00; 20 sacks, 1 ton, 
$80.00; delivered anywhere east of 
Chicago and north of the Ohio River. 
Special quotations on carload quanti- 
ties. Once used you will become.a 
regular customer for my ashes. 


GEORGE STEVENS 
‘*Welcome Home’’ 
Peterborough, Ont., Canada 














Send for your copy of 


DREER’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


This interesting book 
offers new and _ standard 
varieties of Roses for Fall 
planting. 

Also Hardy Perennial 
Plants, Spring-flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable 
Seeds. 


Free, if you mention 
Horticulture 





HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRANDS 
1) 4” 
GOLD MEDAL PEONIES 
E are offering for sale this fall 12 new 
peonies never offered to Peony lovers before: 

Blanche King, Ella Christiansen, Hansina Brand, Hazel 
Kinney, Laverne Christman, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. F. A. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Harriet Gentry, Mrs. John M. Kleitsch, Mrs. 
Romaine B. Ware, Myrtle Gentry, and Victory Chateau Thierry. 

At the American Peony Society’s Show held in St. Paul, 
Minn., the largest Peony Show ever held in the world, we 
were awarded the Society’s Gold Medal in Class 1, the 
largest class of the show. 

We were also awarded a Gold Medal on our new Peony, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand, and a Silver Medal on our new Peony, 
Myrtle Gentry. The judges, in making the award, said 
that the above list constituted the greatest display of new 
peonies ever made. 

At the St. Paul Show, while these flowers were on dis- 
play, we sold, in two hours’ time, to people who saw the 
blooms, $5,500.00 worth of roots—for delivery in the fall. We 
still have a few roots of each variety for sale. We will not 
offer them again until 1927. 

You will want some of these the world’s choicest and most 
beautiful peonies, for your fall planting; therefore, write 
today for Brand’s FREE cutalog of Peonies and Iris, giving 
varieties with full description, and prices. 

BRAND’S BIG PEONY MANUAL, which we consider the 
most complete and up-to-date work ever written on the Peony, 
gives the history of that flower, its culture and _ varieties. 
Price 35c, but that amount may be deducted from price of 
your order. 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 36, Faribault, Minn. 


varieties of 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalogs 


AUTUMN PLANTING 
“THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY” 


for this Autumn contains several collections of well known 
varieties of Roses at special, reduced prices as an inducement 
for Autumn planting. as we realize more than ever the im- 
portance of planting Roses in the Autumn. 


ROSES 
By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our entirely revised, newly illustrated Rose 
Catalog for fall and spring, ready to mail the latter part of 
October. In this Catalog you will find described the merits 
and less favorable points of every variety of Rose which we 
grow. In addition to the list of novelties we are introducing 
for the first time the beautiful Shrub and Climbing Roses 
originated by the well known Rosarian Captain George C. 
Thomas. 

Our new pamphlet of PEONIES AND IRISES, also our 
equally attractive catalogs of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Rock Garden plants will be mailed upon request. 

In your request for catalog it is important to state definitely 
the kind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








Japanese Bellflower 


Have you seen the brilliant autumn foliage of the 
Japanese Bellflower? It is one of the gayest of all, 
with its orange and scarlet colorings. In spring there 
are myriads of pink, bell-shaped flowers in clusters. 
It is as easily grown as rhododendrons—a close rela- 
tive—if the soil is sour. Send for more information. 








Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Irises — Peonies— Phlox 
NOW is the time to plant them 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them 


That you may know the kind of stock I send 
out, as well as the prompt, careful service 
I try to give, I offer a few collections at 


reduced prices. 

Irises worth more than $5.00 for $3.00. Alcazar, Arche- 
veque, Demi-Deuil, Helge, Hiawatha, Loreley, Mrs. G. 
Darwin, Nibelungen, Pallida speciosa, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Rhein Nixe, Quaker Lady. 

7 Irises worth $7.60 for $5.00. Anna Farr, B. Y. Morrison, 


12 


L. A. Williamson, Monsignor, Palaurea, Quaker 

ady. 

100 Mixed Irises, all good varieties (not labelled) for $5.00, 
1000 for $45.00. Iris, Siberica alba, Snow Queen and 
Orientalis $2.00 per doz., $8.00 per 100. 

6 Peonies worth $6.50 for $5.00. Admiral Togo, Duc de 


Wellington, Couronne d’Or, Glorie de Charles Gombault, 
Lafayette, Mme. Auguste Dessert. 

10 Peonies worth $13.75 for $10.00. Aurore, Avalanche, Duc 
de Wellington, Eugene Verdier, Frances Willard, Felix 
Crousse, Lafayette, Philomele, Rosy Dawn, Marie Stuart. 

5 Peonies worth $46.00 for $30.00. Cherry Hill, Chestine 
Gowdy, Judge Berry, Le Cygne, Tourangelle. 

All three collections (with changes so that there will 
be no duplicates) for $40.00. 

Hardy Phlox in choice mixture $1.50 per doz. $10.00 
per 100. 

Now, one more offer, send me $3.00 and I will send 
you a big dollar’s worth each of Iris, Peonies and 
Phlox, my selection, all good varieties and correctly 
labeled. For $5.00 I will send $2.00 worth of each. 
Last but not least, if you want WHAT you want 
WHEN you want it, try us, we ship promptly. 
May I send you my catalogue? Thank you. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR ST., WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





—$—$_____| 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horticultural 
es at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of 
oston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United States. 
The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may borrow books by 
showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail by writing to the Secretary, 
who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United States 
and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading room. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in this 
country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making application to 
the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them en- 
trance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without additional 
charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and dealing with all phases 
of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, and may be de- 
pended upon for the latest information about novelties and important introductions. 


Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by 
paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 



























The Horticultural Society 
of New Bork, Inc. 


cordially invites 


you and your friends to visit the American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th St. and Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City, during the 
days of their exhibition of plants and flowers. 
Thursday evening, November 5th, the Museum 
will be open from 7 to 10 o’clock to the members 
of the Society and to the members of the New 
York Academy of Sciences and Affiliated Soci- 
eties. On Friday and Saturday, November 6th 
and 7th, from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. and on 
Sunday, November 8th, from 1 to 5 P. M. the 


exhibition will be free to the public. 


JAMES STUART 


Chairman Exhibition Committee. 















| 
























The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to the interests 
of Horticulture. It was organized in 1827, and will soon 
celebrate its Centennial Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Walnut Street, 
in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily to mem- 
bers and their friends, except on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and contains 
all the leading horticultural books and magazines, as well 
as the catalogues of practically every important seedsman 
and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their Member- 
ship Cards. Members may also obtain books by mail by 
writing to the Librarian. Tables and chairs are pro- 
vided for those who wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and exhibitions of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and 
Vegetables are held at frequent intervals in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) entitles 
member to admission to all Lectures and Exhibitions 
given by the Society. 

A copy of “Horticulture” is sent to all members, with- 
out charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to inspect 
some of the beautiful private gardens in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership in order 
that its work and influence may be extended. 

Any person of good character may become a member 
by paying a small fee ($3.00) and being elected by the 
Executive Council. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary | 
1600 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The Hawthorne Set, bench, two chairs and 
table, $100.00 





Prices include crat- Benches are painted 


Summer, 24 in. high, 


ing and teaming to $37.00.. A charming white or light or 
cars. ornament for garden or dark green. 
sun parlor 


The Garden Beautiful 


becomes an accomplished fact when our noted garden benches 
are used for its adornment and comfort. We have a large 
variety of benches and arbors characterized by good taste in 
designing, good construction and good material. 

These garden accessories make delightful CHRIST- 
MAS GIFTS of Beauty, Use and Distinction. Special 
Holiday Offer: 20% discount for orders received from this 
advertisement for month of November, 15% for December 
orders. Payment is required with all orders. Address:— 


ag ye Fe NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CoO. 


$120.00 . Beverly, Mass. 












Old Stone Bird Bath Bird Ba 
No. 139, $23.50 $3 


Imported Cupid Bird Bath 
Old Stone Effect 
$87.00 





No. 238, chairs, $42.00. No. 239, table, 2 ft. 
6 in. x 3 ft., $51.50 








No. 240, to span 4 ft. path No. 224, to span 4 ft. path 
$52.50 $52.00 


Rose Arbor Seat, No. 222, 8 ft. wide, 4 ft. long, $150.00 
Bird Bath, No. 278, $38.00 
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